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nee eee’ * "Since independence, Jamaica has grappled with the sociopolitical legacies of 
colonialism in forging a new national path. Politicians and academics alike 
seem to be struggling to find solutions to the country’s problems. 
dons Meanwhile, violence continues to grow exponentially, corruption is 
entrenched, and definitions of right versus wrong are highly subjective. The 
figure of the anti-hero or outlaw in Jamaican culture has long been 
legitimacy prominent — we think of eighteenth-century rebel leaders such as Three- 
Finger[ed] Jack. More recently, the rebel rude bwoys of the 1960s morphed 
into rebels with a political cause in the 1970s; then into the nihilistic 
state shottas, rankings and drug dons of the 1980s, who have attained and 

retained the status of outlaw/hero/anti-hero up to today. This essay 
ceccccccccccsceses explores the published writings on some of Jamaica’s dons which seemingly 

seek to legitimise their activities: Duane Blake’s 2002 biography of his 
father Vivian Blake, drug kingpin and alleged leader of the notorious 

Shower Posse; and K. C. Samuels’ 2011 book on Tivoli don and 

international drug kingpin Christopher “Dudus” Coke. Both texts 

fascinatingly demonstrate the transnational scope of the dons’ activities, as 
well as their organizational genius, a representation reinforced by popular 

novels such as Prince Kofi’s 2007 Yardies and Errol McDonald’s 2006 

Legitimate Resistance, that also emphasize the theme of dons as freedom 


corruption 
freedom fighters 


outlaws 
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fighters and promote violence and illegal activities as a legitimate solution to 
society’s wrongs. Meanwhile, the outlaw figure has always been reflected in 
Jamaican popular music; and of particular interest to this essay is the 
infamous gangster DJ Vybz Kartel’s 2012 Voice of the Jamaican Ghetto in 
which he positions himself as a radical leader and social activist, again 
asserting that in the frontier society of Jamaica, new paradigms of order/ 
disorder, of moralityfimmorality/amorality, of right/wrong, prevail. 


You talk about Dons and so on and so forth, and you might want to ask a separate 
question: Why are people who do so many wrongs villains on one side and on the 
other they are heroes? ... It depends on what one wants to extract, the view that 
one wants to see, in history. If history is told as it should be, in more ways than 
one, then sometimes we’re left pondering, you know. (Colonel Sterling, interview 


with Frances Botkin [2017, 46]) 


23 May 2010: I was visiting friends in Gordon Town that evening when we 
heard the news that violence was erupting throughout the city in response 
to the issuing of the extradition order for Christopher “Dudus” Coke. I 
made my way across uptown Kingston towards my home in Red Hills ner- 
vously, my two teenage children in the car with me, taking a circuitous 
route through safer, more “respectable” areas to get to the foot of Red 
Hills. At first it seemed as if the news had been greatly exaggerated — Kingston 
was if anything a bit quieter than usual for a Sunday evening. But when we got 
to the top of Red Hills Road we saw that it had been barricaded — old cars, old 
fridges, burning tyres blocked the road. It was now dark. The sky was a 
smoky red. We saw no one. I remember the desolation, the sinisterness, the 
scariness of that sight. 

We turned around, took an alternate route to the foot of the hill, made it 
home. That night we heard gunfire. The next day, from our house, we 
could see plumes of smoke coming from West Kingston. The incursion was 
in progress. On the news that day we were told that there were reports of 
some fifteen persons dead. Within a few days that number was rumoured to 
be well over a hundred. 

My house is on a road which boasts three houses allegedly owned by drug 
dons. It hit me that day how perfect the Red Hills location was for dons from 
Western Kingston to have their homes: they could sit on their balconies and 
look down on their territories. Dudus himself owned a home in Red Hills, 
not on my road, but close enough. 

I had of course known of Dudus. Which Kingstonian hadn’t? Dudus, son of 
the Tivoli don known as Jim Brown, had inherited the throne after his father 
died mysteriously in a fire in his prison cell. For us uptowners, if nothing else 
Dudus was the don who had made it safe for us to go “slumming” downtown 
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to Passa Passa on a Wednesday night without fear: under the reign of Dudus, 
law and order prevailed. 

I remember watching on TV the mass of women, some thousand strong, all 
dressed in white, who expressed their outrage at the government’s decision to 
extradite Dudus. “Dudus a fi wi leader”, they yelled. One placard shouted, 
“Jesus died for us; we will die for Dudus!!!!” I too felt outrage: was this 
brutal attack by the security forces on Tivoli residents, all for the sake of cap- 
turing one man, justified? Was the government not spineless in succumbing to 
the unrelenting pressure from the United States? Could this just be an excuse 
to destroy a constituency that had long been a bone in the throat of the state? 
As the day passed, and the ones after that, my outrage grew. Yes, there were 
disquieting rumours of a surge of young gunmen or “shottas” from all over 
Jamaica converging on Tivoli to defend the turf of the “President”. But the 
stories of innocent people caught in the crossfire, of families traumatized, of 
children terrified, of young men pulled from their homes in full view of 
their mothers and shot dead, were haunting. 

What would make a thousand women, or hundreds of shottas, come out in 
support of a drug don, in defiance of the state? In terms of the women, the 
answer seems obvious: Dudus was known to feed, clothe and school the chil- 
dren of Tivoli. Under the rule of Dudus, the code was “no robbing, no raping, 
no killing” (Schwartz 2011), and Dudus made the community so safe that 
residents could leave doors unlocked at night — probably the only place in 
Kingston where this was possible. In terms of the shottas, their support 
seemed more sinister. For whatever reasons, however, Dudus had inspired a 
level of trans-island loyalty that perhaps compared to that shown to political 
leaders Alexander Bustamante in the late 1930s, or Michael Manley in the 
early 1970s, but which had not been seen in Jamaica for decades. 

In trying to come to grips with the phenomenon of Dudus, I became inter- 
ested in the representation of dons in the genres of fiction and biography. 
Much has been written about drug gangs and area leaders in Jamaica by 
social scientists, and some material has been produced by humanities scholars 
on the dominance of the outlaw figure in Caribbean history, but biographies 
provide insider information, and fiction provides creative insights. As Brian 
Meeks (2000, xiii) notes, Guyanese novelist Wilson Harris has been sharply 
critical of the fact that “Caribbean ‘historians’ have contributed to the 
poverty of their discipline by omitting the entire field of the imagination 
from their research”. I turned to a number of works published, coincidentally, 
in the years immediately preceding or succeeding the Dudus extradition event: 
first, the celebration of alleged Shower Posse leader Vivian Blake, by his son 
Duane Blake (2002). As Duane relates, Vivian Blake was a close friend of 
Lester Lloyd Coke, aka Jim Brown, father of Dudus and co-leader of the 
posse. Shortly after rereading Blake’s account of his father, I came across 
the 2007 novel Yardies: The Making of a Jamaican Posse by Prince Kofi 
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1 The original edition 
featured dialogue in 
heavy patois; it was 
republished in an 
“English edition” in 
2009. Subsequent 
page references to this 
publication will refer 
to the 2009 edition. 


2 Most of the primary 
texts discussed in this 
essay were either self- 
published or 
published by new 
and/or amateur 
publishing houses 
possibly formed to 
facilitate the 
publication of these 
very texts. The poor 
editing and 
sometimes out-of- 


(with P. E. Cross),' and was struck by the similarities between the life of Kofi’s 
fictional protagonist Richie and the real-life story of Vivian Blake. 

After Jim Brown was killed (in 1992) and Vivian Blake incarcerated (in 
2000), leadership of the Shower Posse was eventually claimed by Jim’s son, 
Christopher “Dudus” Coke. Under Dudus’s leadership, the Shower Posse 
expanded its international activities to a new sophisticated level, and 
rebranded itself as the Presidential Click, also consolidating its domestic 
power base, as described by biographer K. C. Samuels (2011). 

As that book demonstrates, in the latter years of his presidency Dudus was 
concerned with legitimizing his operations, as had been Blake before him. Yet, 
in another sense, all the works suggest that their activities were already legit- 
imate — as justifiable means of resisting or transcending the hopelessness of 
inner-city Kingston existence. Legitimate resistance is, in fact, the theme — 
and title — of another novel published in that period: Errol McDonald’s 
(2006) Legitimate Resistance: The Jamaican Connection, whose protagonist 
Click bears many similarities to Dudus. Self-legitimisation is evident in 
deejay Vybz Kartel’s 2012 The Voice of the Jamaican Ghetto in which he pos- 
itions himself as a Malcolm X-type radical leader and social activist; while his 
often inflammatory and anarchic (and ever-popular) lyrics again assert that in 
the frontier society of Jamaica, new paradigms of order/disorder, of morality/ 
immorality/amorality, of right/wrong, prevail. 

Jane Bryce (2017, 9) suggests the “right to look” is “ultimately the claiming 
of a right to a different reality”, and observes that “this different realism that 
claims the right to look is the aesthetic at work in Jamaican cultural forms, 
from [Marlon] James’s novel [A Brief History of Seven Killings] to ghetto 
cinema to certain examples of contemporary art practice”. This different 
realism and different reality may indeed be evident in the works to be dis- 
cussed here. 


Outlaws in the Jamaican frontier 


control book titles 
(especially that of 
Samuels’ book) or 
combinations of titles 
and tag lines are an 
index of this. 
McDonald’s 
Legitimate 
Resistance, however, 
was published by a 
long-established 
mainstream Jamaican 


Since independence in 1962, Jamaica has grappled with the sociopolitical 
legacies of colonialism in forging a new national path. Meanwhile, the gap 
between the rich and the poor continues to widen, education continues to 
be substandard for the majority of Jamaicans, literacy levels remain low, 
unemployment levels continue to rise, corruption is entrenched, violence con- 
tinues to grow exponentially, the criminal justice system appears to address 
the needs only of the privileged, and, especially in the inner cities, hopelessness 
is pervasive. Obika Gray (2004, 115) observes that in post-independence 
Jamaica, “marginality and deprivation ... generated criminality, outlawry and 
rebellion in the slums”. Brian Meeks notes that, in 1980, 
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publishing house 
(LMH Publishing). 


the collapse of democratic socialism ... signalled the end of political clientelism and 
the tradition of dependency on the state ... The immediate result was an accelerated 
migration to the United States and Canada, through legal and illegal channels. Many 
of those who went illegally were young men who had been “soldiers” for the two 
dominant political parties in the internecine warfare that had raged in the seventies. 
They brought specific and useful skills to their new environment, including knowl- 
edge of certain light arms, basic urban guerrilla tactics and a certain ruthlessness. 
(Meeks 2000, 10-11) 


These young men manned the drug posses which proliferated in the United 
States and United Kingdom in the 1980s and 1990s. At home and abroad, 
the more outstanding of these shottas rose to leadership positions and 
became dons in the inner cities, both “revered and feared” (Samuels 2011, 
122), “securing a modicum of power and respect by intimidation”, as Gray 
(2004, 122) observes, but also by their protection of the community. Erin 
Mackie (2005, 28) asserts that certain inner-city spaces, 


inhabited by ethnic and economic outcasts — such as Tivoli Gardens and Trench- 
town in West Kingston, Brixton and Hackney in London, South Central Los 
Angeles and the South Bronx in the United States — stand as present-day heirs to 


earlier outlaw frontier zones such as Port Royal and Dodge City. 


As Mackie, and later Frances Botkin (2017) note, the outlaw has been roman- 
ticized and glamorized throughout Caribbean history, whether manifesting as 
seventeenth-century pirate, eighteenth-century Maroon, or twenty-/twenty- 
first-century ghetto cowboy gunman or drug don. The admiration of counter- 
culture figures is of course not primarily a Caribbean phenomenon. Yet, as 
Mackie points out, the counterculture outlaw figure has peculiarly deep socio- 
political resonances within the Caribbean context, particularly among the dis- 
possessed underclasses. Mackie states: 


The conditions of violence and exploitation that created what we now call the Car- 
ibbean continue to this day, generating modes of legitimacy and assimilation on the 
one hand and of transgression and resistance on the other, whose distinction from 
one another is, and has been since the days of pirates, confused by the complicity 
between the law and the outlaw. (2005, 29) 


Relatedly, Philip Nanton suggests the Caribbean is 


a region where an authoritative appearance of order and good governance disguises 
dystopic elements suggestive of frontier and hinterland. It should be understood that 
the Caribbean has had a long experience of accommodating this darker, wilder side. 


Historically, the role of the State as a force for effective regulation has, for a number 
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Empire-building 


3 He is more 
commonly called 
Three-Finger Jack in 
Jamaica. 


of reasons ... long been circumscribed. Accommodation of illegality and weakness of 
State institutions appear to go hand in hand, so when the State does lash out, its 
actions are often extreme: witness the periodic wholesale burning of ganja fields 
and the military-style operation to arrest ‘Dudus’ Coke in Tivoli Gardens, Kingston 


as recent examples. (Nanton 2017, 7) 


Enter, then, into this Jamaican frontier the gun-slinging shotta, the sheriff/area 
leader, the don. 


in the US periphery: violence, vengeance and valour 


In Frances Botkin’s fascinating account of the various literary representations 
of the eighteenth-century Jamaican rebel Three-Fingered Jack? over the past 
two and a half centuries in the United States, United Kingdom and Jamaica, 
she observes that he has been presented as villain (bandit/troublemaker/mur- 
derer) as well as hero (freedom fighter), and often as both at the same time: 
“ruthless but noble” (Eyre 1973, 9; quoted in Botkin 2017, 3). Botkin 
suggests this ambiguity carries over to the twenty-first century: 


Like Three-Fingered Jack, Dudus has been called a ‘Jamaican Robin Hood’, an 
outlaw figure who functions as an emblem of hope for oppressed peoples and an 
emblem of evil for their oppressors. For some a vicious criminal and to others a pro- 
tector of the ‘downpressed’, his ambivalent figure represents an alternative to the sys- 
temic injustices of the ‘shitstem’. (Botkin 2017, 162-163) 


She considers “the problems attending race and representation, particularly in 
narratives of violence, vengeance, and valour — characteristics associated with 
the representations of Three-Fingered Jack and with the Jamaican gangster” 
(168). 

Violence and valour are two key themes in Duane Blake’s Shower Posse. 
The book traces the life of Vivian Blake, from Tivoli youth to US drug 
kingpin and alleged leader of the Shower Posse, advertised on the book 
cover as “the most notorious Jamaican criminal organization”. We follow 
Blake’s path from Tivoli to the United States in 1973, then from state to 
state and from borough to borough as he builds his East Coast drug traffick- 
ing empire; on his frequent trips between the United States and Jamaica as he 
reestablishes a local base; eventually back to Jamaica when he flees the US 
authorities in 1988; and finally back to the United States when he is extradited 
in 1999. 

Blake moves with remarkable ease between Jamaica and the United States, 
despite the fact that he is an illegal immigrant: he first lands in the United 
States at the age of eighteen on a short-term visa as a member of a cricket 
team. His initial defection from the team (on the night of his arrival) is 
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mentioned matter-of-factly, as if this is an everyday occurrence, and sub- 
sequent trips to Jamaica, prior to Blake’s acquisition of legal status through 
his marriage to a US citizen in 1979, require fraudulent documentation 
whose procurement is mentioned equally matter-of-factly — as is the procure- 
ment of forged documents for any family members, friends or associates from 
Jamaica whom he wants to import to help run his business: “Vivian... 
brought back to the United States one of his young brothers, Errol, using 
another person’s Alien Registration Card” (Blake 2002, 112); “Tony was 
found guilty of the weapon possession charge and later deported to 
Jamaica. Within a few months, Vivian made some arrangements and Tony 
was back in America” (94). Man-made borders are mere inconveniences; 
the space occupied by the Jamaican diaspora is merely an outpost of 
Jamaica, a new frontier in this empire-building project. 

The trip to Jamaica when he flees the Feds in 1988 is discussed less casually: 
here, Blake has to do some careful planning in organizing travel on a cruise 
ship (under a pseudonym, of course), but even here the author gives the 
impression that if not an everyday activity, this is nevertheless no extraordi- 
nary undertaking. Indeed, Blake’s transnational movements seem less taxing 
than his intra-US movements, which involve careful reconnoitring and assess- 
ment of unfamiliar potential markets, suppliers and competitors. The extra- 
diaspora United States, then, is foreign territory, while Jamaica is home. 
Jamaica is centre, the United States is periphery; and surplus funds — after 
the necessary expenditures on real estate for housing gang members, for 
example, or on the bling accoutrements of “shiny cars... diamonds and 
gold jewelry” (108) — are channelled to the centre, where Blake supports his 
community and especially his family, moving his grandmother who raised 
him to a house in uptown Manor Park and by its purchase becoming the 
third person from Tivoli (following Jim Brown and another man from 
Tivoli) “ever to own a house in the upper class neighbourhoods of St 
Andrew” (115). 

It is within the Jamaican diaspora outpost that Blake settles and first sets up 
operations; yet even here Blake prefers to do business with, and certainly to 
hire, not merely Jamaicans and not merely Kingstonians, but specifically, at 
least initially, Kingstonians from Tivoli. “The guys from Tivoli Gardens 
had arrived — they had made their mark on the city of New York, and the 
Jamaican community in New York had started to recognize that fact” 
(108). The tribalist distrust and polarization between different ghetto factions 
at home, rife in 1970s Jamaica, extends to the outpost. On the other hand, it is 
implied that it is simply good business sense on Blake’s part to entrust only 
those he knows intimately with sensitive tasks; and certainly Blake is conveyed 
as being a master strategist and super-successful entrepreneur. 

Blake is also portrayed as a devoted father and son, and a loyal sibling — 
despite the fact that, as is early established by Duane, it is Vivian’s half-brother 
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Tony who is the troublemaker and the cause of Vivian’s eventual downfall. 
Tony is a wild card, a promoter of senseless violence; and Duane goes to 
lengths to distance his father from the violent excesses of Tony and the 
heinous activities of what he pointedly refers to as “Tony’s Shower Posse” 
(252, 253, 261). Vivian tells Tony, “War and business doesn’t [sic] go 
together” (158). “Vivian wasn’t in to murder and shooting” (181); in con- 
trast, “After leaving parties and dances, Tony’s friends would fire several 
shots into the air shouting, ‘Shower! Shower! Shower!’” (181); “Tony was 
the one who started all the violence in America” (304). When the violence 
spirals out of control in 1984, Vivian is tempted to kill all the troublemakers 
because they are interfering with his business activities, but abandons his plan 
when it is pointed out to him that Tony may also get killed inadvertently; 
Vivian’s sense of family loyalty again prevails. 

Vivian’s own displays of violence are portrayed as acts of discipline, meted 
out to those who have shown him disrespect and therefore whose punishment 
is justified. The fact that these miscreants include women — usually women 
with whom he is or was sexually involved who have embarrassed him, disre- 
spected him, in one way or another — is regrettable but necessary. “Something 
about most girls from the ghetto made them think a man didn’t love them 
unless he whipped them. Vivian thought that was stupid... that these girls 
would provoke a man to such extremes. It was sad” (172). These women, 
indeed, seem to view their beatings as a reasonable response to their acts of 
disloyalty and are often shown to accept the blame, notwithstanding their 
broken arms/ribs/other body parts. Vivian’s acts of physical abuse do not 
threaten his status as ladies’ man, and the book shows him moving with diz- 
zying speed from woman to woman, and between women, all of whom seem 
eager to jump into bed with him. Vivian, then, is a charming, sexy rogue, in 
the tradition of romanticized outlaws ranging from English lore’s Robin 
Hood, to Johnny Depp’s Captain Jack Sparrow, to Jamaica’s Three-Finger 
[ed] Jack, who “it [was] said... was always kind and courteous to women 
and... won the affection of many” (Robinson 2007, 94). Duane emphasizes 
that despite his father’s multiple infidelities, he always made sure Duane’s 
mother was materially provided for, and spent as much time with their son 
as his busy schedule would permit. 

All in all, Duane’s mission, understandably and predictably, is to portray 
his father as a disciplined, ethical, peace-loving, charming, admirable and ulti- 
mately respectable figure, one whose name was unfairly sullied by his out-of- 
control brother Tony. Vivian is an entrepreneur par excellence, but not a mur- 
derer. Vivian is in this way legitimized; and concurrently we read of his efforts 
to legitimize himself in another sense: in his business affairs after his return to 
Jamaica in 1988, when he invests in several legal enterprises. Wanted by the 
United States not only for drug trafficking but also for leading a posse alleg- 
edly responsible for 1,400 murders, his proposed extradition to the United 
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States is portrayed as unfair, and elicits an outraged response from his many 
Jamaican supporters from all walks of life who have mounted a “Free Vivian 
Blake” campaign — “‘Vivian Blake, A question of justice’ was plastered on 
walls, island-wide” (Blake 2002, 367); “Pm not saying [my dad]’s an 
angel”, Duane tells a press conference, “but most of those charges are false 
accusations by friends and associates of his” (367). Efforts to prevent the 
extradition fail, but our hero faces his future bravely, and we as readers are 
relieved that the unjust charges of violence are eventually dropped. 

Duane Blake’s book seeks to legitimise his father in a third way: by contex- 
tualizing Vivian’s life as a fight against poverty, as a justified reaction to an 
unjust social system. This theme is more dominant in Prince Kofi’s novel 
Yardies, published five years later. Not to be confused with Victor Headley’s 
1992 novel Yardie about the UK-based “yardie” drug gangs, Yardies is set in 
the east-coast United States and features US-based drug posses. Richie’s rise 
from Kingston ghetto youth to drug don controlling the projects of South 
Philly is as impressive as that of Vivian Blake. Like Vivian, Richie enters the 
United States illegally (in this instance, as a stowaway) with only the phone 
number of an acquaintance as his US contact, and has to fend for himself in 
a strange land, but eventually sets himself up as a drug dealer; and as his 
business expands is able to send for support for his operations from 
Jamaica. Again, like Vivian, Richie has no difficulty organizing forged visas 
for his Jamaican bredren whom he trusts more than Americans — with good 
reason, the author implies, since Jamaicans are more decent people: one of 
the few Americans hired by Richie marvels that “growing up in the American 
culture of selfishness and greed, where every man is for himself, he cannot 
comprehend the generosity of the Jamaican ghetto culture” (Kofi 2009, 
164). So again: Jamaica is centre, America is the uncivilized frontier/ 
periphery. 

There are some differences between Richie and Vivian. Richie is not a 
womaniser; however, his courteous treatment of his sole lady love is not dis- 
similar to Vivian’s treatment of his multiple love interests (when he is not 
physically abusing them). Generally, Richie seems less impressed by the 
United States than Vivian, who on his initial arrival in that country had 
been “fascinated by the scenery... he inhaled deeply to fill his lungs with 
the wonderful fresh air, a joyous smile on his face. ‘New York, 
New York’”; he “stared at the apartment building in amazement” (Blake 
2002, 17). Richie, in contrast, recoils: 


It’s not exactly what he expected. He didn’t think there were dilapidated buildings in 
America. He was shocked at the condition of the apartment building with its graffiti 
strewn walls, poor sanitation and decrepit elevator system. To his utmost surprise he 
saw potholes in the street much like in Jamaica. (Kofi 2009, 53) 
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Nevertheless, the grass is still greener on this side than on the other, so Richie 
proceeds to bring in his friends from home. When they arrive, “Richie 
addresses the group”: 


“A long time we live a yard a suffer. Nuff night we go a bed hungry, can’t find food 
to eat. Whole heap a day we use to sit down on the corner and dream about a chance 
to go to America... Well we here now. I man manage to cut a little lane towards 
opportunity, now we will make it a highway to fortune, seen... All type of people 
get them chance already, now is our chance to run things in America” ... The men 
look on attentively ... They’ve finally got the chance to escape years of poverty, pri- 
vation and suffering, and they’re determined to make it, whatever it takes. They tra- 
velled over 1,500 miles across the sea from the slums of Kingston for one purpose 


and one purpose only, get rich or die trying. (Kofi 2009, 146) 


Predictably, there is no happy ending in this story. Richie’s drug posse is dis- 
mantled, most members killed. However, Richie’s own fate is uncertain: he is 
shot by the police but escapes by posing as a homeless junkie and in the final 
scene is lying on the sidewalk having been mugged by junkies; his body is 
never found and we are told that he is still on the FBI’s most wanted list. 
There is still hope, then; and a listing of forthcoming titles at the back of 
the book promises a part two to this saga. 

Unlike Blake’s book, Kofi’s Yardies repeatedly (and sometimes self-con- 
sciously) presses home the point that these young men have legitimate 
reason to engage in criminal activities due to the deprivation that they are 
trying to escape, and the crookedness of the state: 


There’s something about abject poverty that forces a person to be resilient. Either 
you survive or you perish. To survive, many of the youths turn to crime. This is 
not an easy choice because criminals are mercilessly persecuted and summarily exe- 
cuted by the State sponsored killers who pass as the police force. When these youths 
out of desperation, fatalistically choose a life of crime it’s a euphemism for suicide. 
Yet these ghetto youths are a proud, enterprising, ambitious, and determined set ... 
From their perspective, better a minute of success than a lifetime of suffering. (Kofi 
2009, 9) 


Evidently, Yardies’ author has an agenda. The dedication inserted in the 
“English edition” makes it clear. The novel is dedicated, first, to Kofi’s 
brother, who is incarcerated, serving a life sentence “for a crime he did not 
commit... but injustice is mighty today and reigns in the stead of justice... 
You’re what I could never be, you are my hero”; second, to “all ghetto 
youths who in their struggle to find a way in this world have made mistakes 
and bad decisions”; finally, to “the Hip-Hop nation and its potential to make 
the world a better place. Rise up, the time is now” (v). So by writing this novel 
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the author seeks vengeance on his brother’s behalf (perhaps as Duane Blake 
did on his father’s behalf), and positions his brother, his protagonist Richie, 
and perhaps all ghetto youths who have made similar journeys, as heroes, 
as freedom fighters, as revolutionary leaders. 


Guardians of the people 


4 For an expansion of 
my analysis of this 
book, see Robinson- 
Walcott (2008). 


In his study of organized crime in Jamaica, Anthony Harriott states: 


Violent resistance to law enforcement is regarded as being justifiable on the grounds 
that the state is always the rights-violating aggressor, and the strength of the histori- 
cal evidence in the affirmative permits every new incident to be fitted into this 
pattern, regardless of the facts. This is of considerable importance as the justifiable 


use of violence is a strong test of legitimacy. (Harriott 2015, 59) 


Published a year before the original edition of Yardies, Errol McDonald’s 
(2006) novel Legitimate Resistance is advertised by the publisher as 
“another street smart Jamaican novel”.* McDonald paints the scene of con- 
temporary Jamaica with much accuracy: poverty, senseless violence, state cor- 
ruption. Gang warfare is rife in the inner-city communities of Kingston, with a 
new dimension — there is an influx of deportees (called “dips”) fighting to 
wrest turf from the older established gangs; meanwhile, the police respond 
by slaughtering innocents, thereby alienating inner-city residents. McDo- 
nald’s two heroes are Click, a don, and his chief “enforcer” (65), the young 
shotta Silver. Click is the head of the Ghost Riders gang (GRs for short), 
who at first seem merely to engage in the usual dark-side entrepreneurial 
activities of extortion, ganja-running and violent elimination of the compe- 
tition. However, McDonald rapidly establishes the GRs as “guardians of 
the people” (26), vigilante “deliverers of justice” (127) who in their demon- 
stration of civic responsibility engage in “Robin-Hood style giveaways” 
(57) to their community. Extortion is well-intentioned: “Dem big company 
and big business haf to give us more money fi operate downtown. Wi a go 
use dat money to feed and protect the residents” (215). There would, McDo- 
nald suggests, be “mayhem” without them (111). The dips, in contrast, are 
“bad guys” — though the status of true bad guys is reserved for the “police 
dogs” (214). 


There was deep resentment and hatred for the police. They seemed to exercise a 
power-drunk behaviour reminiscent of a colonial era where people in position over- 
used their authority on their contemporaries and peers. Their many indiscretionary 
killings made them expect a backlash. A vicious cycle of fear and cowardice perpe- 
tuated the bloodshed. (McDonald 2006, 143) 
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thirty, as shown so 
disturbingly by Gunst 
(1995). 


The shotta Silver is unsurprisingly described as a “freedom fighter”, the 
“brave warrior” (200) who “bravely and fearlessly rode like lightening 
[sic]” (201). In contrast, Click the elder? is the “mastermind”, the “man of 
vision” (51) who (like Vivian Blake and Richie) brilliantly plans, strategises 
and executes the expansion of the GRs from mere inner-city gang to multina- 
tional corporate entity. Click’s strategies, from establishment of a Maroon- 
like camp in the mountains to ganja shipment methods to terrorist tactics to 
money laundering to legitimization of operations, are carefully constructed, 
mapped out by the author in comprehensive and exhaustive detail, suggesting 
extensive research on the author’s part. 

Click is a man with a lofty mission, a man who knows he is destined to lead 
an uprising in Jamaica to save the people, a man clothed in righteousness and a 
protector of the people who is himself protected by Jah. As a righteous man he 
is reluctant to get involved in cocaine smuggling and distribution — and when 
pragmatic considerations change his mind, he insists that the cocaine must not 
be allowed to remain in Jamaica (centre) but must all be shipped out to other 
markets (periphery) where the people matter less. Similarly, his chief enforcer 
Silver is also protected by Jah — so long as he doesn’t kill indiscriminately (88). 
Like Vivian Blake, then, Click disapproves of gratuitous violence. 

And like that of Duane Blake, McDonald’s tone throughout is matter-of- 
fact, if not downright admiring of the way that Click and his followers 
subvert the authority of the state. The frequent displays of ruthlessness on 
the part of the GRs are presented as unfortunate but necessary aspects of 
running a successful business — one must retain control, one must let potential 
usurpers know who is in charge, one must exert a little discipline from time to 
time. While there are occasional moments when a voice of conventional mor- 
ality slips in (for example, Silver’s girlfriend fleetingly expresses reservations 
about her boyfriend’s career), these moments are quickly bypassed, sometimes 
seemingly quickly forgotten by the very character who uttered the words (like 
Silver’s girlfriend), if not by the author himself — so much so that they read like 
the token intrusions of a concerned conservative editor. Indeed, in an inter- 
view (McDonald 2007) the author acknowledged that the editor had found 
it difficult to accept that Click, given his activities of murder and extortion, 
could be a hero, much less a national one, and so he had reluctantly deleted 
sections in earlier drafts where he had compared Click to national heroes 
Paul Bogle and Marcus Garvey. 

Click and his GR gang succeed in their legitimate resistance: the corrupt 
government is overthrown, the corrupt police are slaughtered or otherwise 
removed from duty, Jamaica becomes self-sufficient as a major exporter of 
ganja and other innovative agricultural products and so the economy 
booms, the Rastafarians are given Kings House as their headquarters and 
Haile Selassie’s grandson is appropriately installed there, and Click, Silver 
and the rest of the posse live happily ever after. 
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This is a fairy-tale story in many ways, of course, but in many other ways it 
is “the cold world” as McDonald (2007) suggested, a world in which resist- 
ance of the disenfranchized is legitimate. Writing after the “Zeeks Riot” 
that followed the arrest of this West Kingston don in 1998, Meeks (2000) 
notes, interestingly, the “decision of the police to call on their prisoner to 
help defuse the riotous crowd” (2) and observes that “a new politics is emer- 
ging ... based on the lived experiences of the poor, on their reading of and 
resistance to a hostile world, and their forging of an alternative identity out 
of the transnational experiences of late globalization” (14). Legitimate Resist- 
ance describes such an alternative identity. 


Transcending politics 


Published eleven years after Meeks’ study, K. C. Samuels’ 2011 book Jamai- 
ca’s First President ... Dudus, subtitled A Chronology of Lawlessness, seems 
less a chronology of lawlessness than an admiring account of the strategies, 
operations and management style — in short, the rule — of the most infamous, 
and most celebrated, don to have emerged in Jamaica to date. Christopher 
“Dudus” Coke inherited the fiefdom of Tivoli and the headship of the 
Shower Posse shortly after his father was killed, following a brief skirmish 
for power. As Samuels explains, Dudus was the “outside” child of Jim 
Brown and so the inheritance of power was not automatic; however, he 
soon proved to be the best man for the job; and once he took the reins of 
power, he expanded his father’s international drug-running operation, and 
transformed his local operations by extending his reach beyond the bound- 
aries of Tivoli to the entire island. That extension of power warranted the 
nickname “President” or “Presi”; and Dudus transformed the Shower Posse 
into the superior, sophisticated Presidential Click (as McDonald’s protagonist 
Click did with the GRs). 

Samuels first locates Dudus historically by tracing the line of his predecessor 
“rankings” from previous generations, most of whom were politically 
aligned, fighting over turf at the bidding of politicians, engaged in shootouts 
with each other or with the police. He then scrupulously and admiringly 
details Dudus’s cunning methodology in his rise to presidential power. In 
the early years, when he had to prove himself, as a mere 22-year-old, and 
especially since he was an outside child (though the only child born and 
raised in Tivoli, since his father’s official family lived in uptown Acadia), he 
established that a “new sheriff was in town” by using “brute force and intimi- 
dation” (Samuels 2011, 56, 57). Samuels notes there was some opposition to 
his ascendancy, but these other individuals were not “legitimate heirs to the 
throne” (60), whereas Dudus was “ghetto royalty” (52). Dudus’s ascendancy 
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was also initially questioned by Edward Seaga, leader of the Jamaica Labour 
Party (JLP) and creator of Tivoli, but he eventually received Seaga’s “reluctant 
backing” (63), at least initially. Dudus, Samuels states, soon established that 


this was not going to be another typical wild west shoot-’em up chapter ... Dudus’ 
focus was different, driven by a different type of determination. He was dedicated 
to a totally different cause, the likes of which it seemed no other don would’ve 


even dared imagining at the time. (67, italics in original) 


Samuels establishes Dudus as “a calculated risk taker and a master at multi- 
tasking”, “astute” (67), “well read, well informed” (89), a “masterful manip- 
ulat[or]” (91), someone who “always had a plan” (97); “calculating and 
silent ... intimidating” (67), an “enigma” (69). 

Samuels maps a masterful strategy of expansion, first nationally and then 
internationally. Dudus cunningly extended his influence beyond Tivoli and 
into, first, other inner-city areas of Kingston, and then other ghetto commu- 
nities across the island, empowering their gangs with gifts of guns, clothes, 
motorcycles, and receiving in return a loyalty that “gave him a new and 
extended arm of protection” (82) — a fact that would be later proven during 
the incursion when gunmen travelled from far and wide to mass in Tivoli in 
support of their president. Samuels asserts that Dudus was understandably 
“petrified” (72) and “paranoid” (73) about his safety, having seen his 
father’s fate as well as that of other notable dons, many of whom were sus- 
pected or confirmed to have been killed by agents of the state. 

International expansion was executed by sending representatives abroad to 
infiltrate and thus influence gangs of the Jamaican diaspora outposts. Dudus 
“was not enthused by politics”, Samuels emphasizes (80); “this was beyond 
politics, this was business” (82); “Money over war” was his mantra (82) (a 
philosophy similar to that of Vivian Blake, Dudus’s informal “godfather” 
[52]). Samuels shows overall that Dudus used his political affiliation for his 
own ends; yet in many ways he seems to have transcended politics — illustrated 
by the fact that the name “Dudus”, as Samuels tells us, originated from his 
preference for the African-style shirts which Dudley Thompson, prominent 
member of the rival People’s National Party, used to wear. 

An extended network across the diaspora enabled Dudus to benefit from 
goodwill donations to his community from dons abroad, which supplemented 
income from his major fundraising event, the annual Champions in Action 
concert started by his father, which he revived in 1999. Samuels calculates 
that the first staging would have grossed ten million Jamaican dollars, with 
most artistes performing free — whether voluntarily or involuntarily. West 
Kingston Jamboree, an annual Christmas treat “like no other for the children 
of not only Tivoli Gardens, but West Kingston at large” (134), was inaugu- 
rated soon after, supported by local businesses — again voluntarily or 
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involuntarily — as well as by dons abroad who sent “the latest and best gifts” 
for the children — 


distributed by Dudus and his Presidential Click. They were on the ground, so natu- 
rally the credit was theirs. The contributors abroad however ... were just glad to be 
affiliated with the don directly, and ... relieved to be finally able to act as if their 
illegal and brutal acts really had some higher purpose behind them. (134) 


Dudus’s social welfare programmes for Tivoli were unparalleled — either by 
other dons or, as Samuels notes, by the state. Samuels describes how he pro- 
vided employment; provided funds for start-up businesses; opened establish- 
ments such as wholesales, restaurants, beauty salons, creating “opportunities 
for females who had the skills but nowhere to put them to work” (122); he 
started a construction company and thereby “provided constant work for 
labourers” (121); he paid school fees and back-to-school expenses; he pro- 
vided health coverage. Importantly, “he declared downtown Kingston a 
safe, crime-free zone” (120) by imposing a strict code of conduct with 
breaches punishable by (Dudus’s) law, so that offences such as theft, rape 
or murder, common in his father’s time, were rare — hence, the opening up 
of downtown Kingston, and specifically Tivoli, to uptowners for the cele- 
brated weekly street party Passa Passa. By 2002, Samuels suggests, life in 
Tivoli was “heavenly” (143). Small wonder, then, that the community 
exploded in outrage when the extradition order was issued in 2010. “After 
God Dudus comes next!!!!” a placard photographed in the book screams 
(136). 

Other benefits to Tivoli residents may have been more questionable. The 
“free electricity” offered to residents, for example, was from illegal connec- 
tions. Indeed, Samuels (122) does balance his admiration of Dudus by point- 
ing out that there was “a dark side at work”. He acknowledges that 


It is... said that besides Dudus’s philanthropy, there was also a steady drive to 
expand his grip on criminality ... which ranged from the sale of marijuana, right 
up to...arms dealing and even murder for hire, and everything in between... 
Tivoli Gardens served as a command centre of sorts for criminality, where thugs 
from all over were said to frequent for meetings of all sorts, to either plot and 
scheme or squash their differences. Dudus was a master, it is said in this arena, 
using his status and power to act as a sort of demigod over issues that were 


outside of the law, and needed mediation. (Samuels 2011, 123, italics in original) 


Samuels (123) notes that “from all analyses, from as early as 1997 Tivoli 
Gardens was operating like a state within a state”. Yet the official state evi- 
dently condoned this situation, offering Dudus’s construction company lucra- 
tive government contracts, sending representatives to his special events 
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(Samuels, for example, notes the presence of JLP member Daryl Vaz onstage 
at the 2009 West Kingston Jamboree). The state’s protection of Dudus 
became open when the United States demanded his extradition in 2009: the 
JLP’s stalling for supposed constitutional reasons made this transparent; 
and, as Samuels points out, quoting from the Sunday Observer of 30 May 
2010, the fact that copies of the extradition papers were discovered in 
Dudus’s offices in Tivoli after the incursion indicate that he “was the benefi- 
ciary of assistance from influential circles” (248). 

The outrage shown by Tivoli residents when the extradition order was 
given was extreme but predictable; however, Samuels suggests public 
opinion in the wider population after the incursion was also in favour of 
Dudus. “What this ushers us into”, Samuels (250) states, “is the age old 
reality of ... our obsessive love affair with outlaws”; and he observes the 
“sainthood-like reverence” (286) with which “fallen warriors” (such as Jim 
Brown) are treated in the May Pen cemetery adjacent to Tivoli. More than 
that, however, Dudus had become “a symbol of every inner-city youth’s 
victory” (142). As Harriott (2015, 59) observes, 


There is a representational-symbolic aspect to legitimacy ... The leaders of some of 
the more entrepreneurial crime groups are viewed by some as champions of the 
financial aspirations of the poor... The success of organized crime networks and 
their leaders are thus regarded as the successes of the community and as victories 


over marginalization. 


Unlike many of the fallen warriors in May Pen cemetery, however, Dudus was 
not killed by the state — to his own surprise, as Samuels recounts. Evidently, 
Dudus had feared that the state would ensure that he was deprived of the 
Opportunity to tell all to the US authorities, as they had done with his 
father. However, for whatever reason,° Dudus was not killed; rather, he 
was betrayed. 

With Dudus’s arrest and incarceration, a chapter in Jamaica’s history 
ended. Samuels, like McDonald and Kofi, ends by issuing a warning to Jamai- 
cans: without “a separation between law and lawless [sic]” (288), between 
gangsterism and politics, the future is grim. 

Meanwhile, with the removal of Dudus, a vacuum was created. Jamaican 
ghetto youth needed another symbol of victory. 


Rebel with a serious cause 


Vybz Kartel, the stage name of Adidja Palmer, is a Jamaican deejay currently 
incarcerated in Jamaica for murder. Kartel was sentenced to life imprisonment 
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for the murder of his associate Clive “Lizard?” Williams in 2014, yet has 
managed to produce several hit songs, and has been voted most popular per- 
former by Jamaican youth several years running, notwithstanding his incar- 
ceration, and more importantly, the seriousness of the multiple charges 
levelled against him. Kartel’s following is based in his home turf “Gaza”, a 
sprawling, densely populated, largely working-class satellite community of 
Portmore where he originally lived, before — like Blake and Dudus — he 
moved uptown (in his case to the upper St Andrew residential area of Nor- 
brook). Like Vivian Blake, like Dudus Coke, Kartel is known to bolster his 
community support by funnelling part of his earnings to respectable and laud- 
able community development projects — and another part, it has been specu- 
lated, towards the purchase of guns and ammunition. 

Within a year of his arrest in 2011, Adidja Palmer/Vybz Kartel co-authored 
(with Michael Dawson) and published The Voice of the Jamaican Ghetto. 
Dawson’s preface bemoans the fact that planned projects such as the Gaza 
Education and Literacy programme or the Theresa Palmer computer centre 
(named in honour of Kartel’s mother) have been delayed by Kartel’s arrest; 
but now, through this publication, “Babylon [uptown] is going to hear you 
loud and clear ... Hopefully, after this, ghetto people will feel that there is 
always someone willing to speak up for them regardless of their circum- 
stances” (Palmer, Kartel, and Dawson 2012, xvi). 

The Voice of the Jamaican Ghetto reveals a well-educated, highly intelli- 
gent, articulate persona who is intent on revealing “the real Jamaica” 
despite efforts by the “powers that be” to suppress his voice, as the back- 
cover blurb states. The blurb proclaims that Kartel has “challenged the politi- 
cal status quo by having many in Jamaica paying allegiance to the Gaza (his 
hometown crew) instead of PNP and JLP”, boasting that Kartel, as well as 
having been “summoned to Jamaica House by the Prime Minister” and 
“invited to the podium of esteemed universities by learned professors”, has 
also [emphasized in bold type] “been brought to West Kingston by the man 
known as the ‘President of Jamaica’, Christopher ‘Dudus’ Coke”. Kartel 
delivers a direct message on the same back cover: 


As strange as it may sound, I hope you do not enjoy this book. I hope it disturbs you. 
I hope after reading you realise there is something wrong with Jamaica that needs to 
be fixed ... I hope you will never see a young man in jail and write him off as 
“wutless” or bad. (Palmer, Kartel, and Dawson 2012) 


On the monochrome front cover is a headshot of Kartel wearing Malcolm X- 
type spectacles. Below the face are the words “Incarcerated but not Silenced”. 
Beside his face is another quote from him: “I pray this book helps to change 
Jamaica forever”. This is a book that is meant to be taken seriously. 
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Kartel undertakes an informed analysis of Jamaican and international 
history, religion, sociology and culture. The author often refers to himself 
in the third person; and one may question how much of this book was actually 
written by the co-author. Yet Kartel has in other fora demonstrated a level of 
sophistication and articulateness that makes it credible that the voice pro- 
jected in this book is his. Indeed, he attended one of the better traditional 
high schools in Kingston (Calabar) - as did Vivian Blake (St George’s 
College) and Dudus (Ardenne). 

The book seems to have two primary aims. Firstly, it seeks to empower the 
underprivileged: to raise the consciousness of the young Jamaicans who are 
his fan base (primarily ghetto youth who are in Jamaica but also the Jamaican 
diaspora abroad — he mentions his “people hustling in New York”, his 
“Florida thugs”, and the “man dem a fight de cold up inna Toronto and 
London” [10, italics in original]); to guide them on how they should conduct 
their lives (for example, respect your mother; use a condom; don’t rob) and 
what they should aspire towards (for example, “MY people must possess 
...a definite ambition ... Don’t just say a house or a car or that your youth 
is going to go to a prep school one day. No. Say Iam going to live in Norbrook 
on that particular street, drive an S class Benz and send my kids to Stella Maris 
Preparatory School” [47] — in other words, do what he did); to instil in them a 
sense of pride about their African ancestry and their current status as ghetto 
youth, to educate them about their history; to make them aware of how the 
societal system works and the injustices inherent in that system — the system 
“is designed to hold ghetto people in a position of subservience to the rich” 
(18), “de system nuh care if we live or die” (114, italics in original). 


Do you know how many times uptown people say that Jamaica’s problems will be 
solved if you just drop one bomb in Tivoli and one in Matches Lane?’ ... [A] lot of 


the policy makers think that way so they set policies just to tolerate us. (17) 


On the other hand, the second aim is to educate the hypocritical “powers 
that be” or “Society” about the plight of the ghetto youth, and to issue a 
warning to this group that if major changes do not take place, then 
“sup’m a guh happ’n” (178ft, italics in original). That “sup’m” is never 
made explicit, but the words sound ominous and the threat of major 
social upheaval — riot? revolution? — is clear. “Starvation and sufferation 
leads to desperation” (15). “Society, please listen to me”, he pleads (189). 
“Do you need more warnings, Babylon?” (203). “We can have a great 
nation without bloodshed” (247). 

Kartel, raised by his mother as a “rebel with a serious cause” (28), positions 
himself as part of a tradition of freedom fighters — the “great Malcolm X” (7), 
who is referred to frequently, and several Jamaican historical figures: “I come 
to you with the same pleas as my fore-fathers; the same plea that Tacky had in 
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1760, Sharpe in 1831, Bogle in 1865 and the Frome Workers in 1938. This is 
the reason for writing this book” (189). In reference to Three-Finger [ed] Jack 
he notes: “Sometimes one man’s thief is another man’s hero” (84). 

He nevertheless suggests that the role of spokesman for the ghetto, as revo- 
lutionary leader, has been thrust upon him. 


I can’t tell you how many taxi drivers and bus operators big mi up for giving their 
plight a voice... [T]his was never my intention. I got into this deejay game as a 
hustle, because I was good enough to make a living from it... My music is my 
way of telling my story, which is the story of ghetto people... I think I would be 
doing my people a disservice if I were to make things seem better than they are. 
(233-234) 


And later: 


Do I regret the high profile position I have been placed in and the expectation people 
now have of me? Sometimes I do. See, I don’t want to be viewed as a role model, 
social leader, an activist or any such character but if my work helps my fellow 


ghetto people to have a voice, then what am I supposed to do — not speak up? (235) 


Kartel, however, fears that there may be consequences of speaking up. “Why 
did I do it? Because I had to; I have to get it off my chest before I leave this 
earth or Babylon finally finds a way to silence me” (262). 

Part of his expectation of being silenced may be due to his expressed disgust 
for politicians, who “use young impressionable youths as pawns in their quest 
for the almighty power” (217), his professed 


deep hatred for what the politicians particularly those of the 1970s and 80s did to 
my country. The politicians mash up mi country. They created the garrisons... 
and the current politicians preserve it, then they proceed to go on TV and talk 
about a crime problem ... They say Jamaica is full of crime but who are the real crim- 
inals? (218-219) 


Kartel would of course have observed the state’s silencing of many ghetto war- 
riors, including Jim Brown (a silencing which, as Obika Gray [2004, 295] 
states, “confirmed [for some] the continuing brutality of state power in 
Jamaica”), as did Dudus, resulting in what Samuels termed Dudus’s petrifica- 
tion and paranoia; and would have seen the Dudus offensive play out in 2010. 

Kartel is now incarcerated, but, as his prolific musical output shows, he has 
not yet been silenced. His following, it seems, continues to grow. In 2017, fol- 
lowing the pattern of previous years, Kartel dominated the Youth View 
Awards, “bagging five of the top awards. The incarcerated dancehall deejay 
was the second most nominated artist at this year’s YVA after having a big 
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year last year despite being behind bars for over five years”.® Kartel’s contin- 
ued dominance of the YVAs since his incarceration has elicited comments of 
concern from a few members of the public; and in 2017, from at least one 
competing artist. In response, a member of the Youth View Awards hype 
crew dismissed the complaints, stating matter-of-factly that “Kartell[’s] fan 
base is gigantic. He has some diehard loyal fans”.” Songs released in the 
first three months of 2018 included “Another Year”, “Bagga Lies”, “I’m 
Too Great” and “Inna Yu Face”. Kartel’s message seems clear. 


Legitimacy and a different realism/reality 


organisers-defend- 
youth-view-awards- 
say-they-are- 
disappointed. 


In discussing community support for organized crime networks, Harriott 
(2015, 59) observes that “popular music is used to propagate the legitimizing 
myths. Such power and popular support protect these groups from law enfor- 
cement efforts”. Vivian Blake got involved in the music production business; 
Dudus got involved in the entertainment industry; Kartel became Jamaica’s 
most popular deejay. 

Kartel, obviously, would never be able to produce music from a maximum- 
security prison without the collusion of the state. Dudus would never have been 
able to secure over one hundred million Jamaican dollars (US$1.4 million) in 
government contracts between 2003 and 2009 (as Samuels claims) without 
the collusion of the state. Rivke Jaffe (2015, 48) observes that, historically, 
“both the colonial and postcolonial Jamaican state, faced with threats to secur- 
ity, have struck deals that involved a differential zoning of the island’s territory 
and a partial outsourcing of state responsibilities to former adversaries”. Jaffe 
considers the case of the Maroons’ relationship with the British in the late eight- 
eenth to nineteenth centuries, and that of “urban Jamaica’s present-day dons 
and ‘ghetto’ communities” (54). In both cases, outlaws and the state found it 
mutually beneficial to work together. In the latter case: 


Even as dons became much less dependent on politicians for money and weapons, 
they still relied on them for lucrative government contracts and a measure of political 
protection from prosecution ... In return, state actors still rely on dons to get out the 


vote but also to suppress unrest. (54) 


— just as the Maroons relied on the British for their sovereignty but in return 
were relied on to keep the slaves under control. The dons’ rule is therefore 
considered legitimate not only informally, by the community, but formally, 
by the state. As part of the deal, Jaffe notes, “while dons are granted sover- 
eignty over their own Downtown communities, they are also expected to 
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protect Uptown Kingstonians” (58). In other words, they can do what they 
like as long as the status quo is maintained. 

Legitimacy, then, is granted by the state as a convenience to the state. In 
Dudus’s case, legitimacy had to be withdrawn by the state only because of 
external pressure from the United States, at great inconvenience to the state. 
Dudus was not killed by the state as he had feared; instead, he was betrayed 
—a painful betrayal for the state, judging by the lengths to which it had gone to 
delay the extradition. Those who suffered the most from this betrayal, 
however, were not Dudus, incarcerated for life; nor the prime minister, 
forced to resign that year; nor the JLP, loser of the next general election; 
but, rather, the traumatized people of Tivoli, and perhaps the dispossessed 
majority of Jamaicans desperate for a symbol of hope, of “every inner-city 
youth’s victory” over marginalization. 

Blake’s and Samuels’ biographies, Kofi’s and McDonald’s novels, and Kartel’s 
treatise all in their own way speak to the vacuum created by the loss of earlier 
political or economic ideologies and respond to the sense of hopelessness felt 
by many Jamaicans about the future of their country. They all reflect the 
ambivalence demonstrated historically by Jamaicans towards the outlaw 
figure, and the celebration of violence as resistance in popular Jamaican 
(counter-)culture. They also reflect what may be a growing trend among us 
Jamaicans of all classes to distance ourselves from, or excuse, or even 
justify, in other words legitimize, illegality on the grounds that it does not 
affect us personally, or that we benefit from it,'° or that the end justifies the 
means — whether that end is free electricity for one’s home in Tivoli or safe 
passage to Passa Passa from one’s home in Red Hills. 

In summarizing lessons learnt from the Dudus story, Samuels (2011, 303) 
asserts there must be a separation of gangsterism and politics and “if 
indeed there is no real and lasting change in the system of governance and pol- 
itical practices that have long been entrenched in the island of Jamaica”, then 
the country cannot move forward. The ultimate message of all the works 
examined in this essay, however, is that fundamental societal reforms are 
needed to eradicate, not the dons/shottas themselves, but the deprivation 
that engenders the disenfranchized majority’s support of and participation 
in their national or transnational criminal activities as the only hope for sur- 
vival. These are not new ideas. They have been expressed by several scholars, 
including Mackie and Botkin, Meeks, Gray and Harriott; by countless media 
commentators and newspaper columnists; by even a few politicians; and 
perhaps by anyone with common sense. 

At the time of writing, there is no sign of any significant political, social or 
economic reforms. We the public — especially we the educated and empowered 
middle and upper classes — pay lip-service in support of local human rights or 
anti-corruption lobbies, but overall it is business as usual. Meanwhile, Tivoli 
has been destroyed, and the country is without a president. Will Tivoli ever 
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recover? Will Dudus’s son, age eighteen at the time of writing, continue the 
dynasty and emerge as the new warrior don? Or will someone like Vybz 
Kartel be the new president? Will sup’m happ’n? 

This is our different realism. This is our reality. 
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